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THE LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE FUTURE 
By Azaeiah S. Root, Acting Principal, Library School, New York Public Library 



In attempting to point out two or three 
present tendencies which may possibly 
throw light on the future of the library 
school, it is absolutely essential that the 
whole field of preparation for librarianship 
be considered. The library school is only 
one of the smaller factors in this prepara- 
tion. There are at present ten library 
schools graduating an average of twenty- 
five pupils yearly, thus making available 
for the profession every year 250 trained 
workers. But in addition to this, there is 
a much larger number of training classes 
or apprentice classes in our larger public 
libraries doing a somewhat similar work. 

From this source I think I am within 
bounds in assuming that about 500 more 
or less adequately trained persons are 
added to the profession yearly. If we add 
evening schools, high schools, teacher- 
librarian courses, and summer schools, 
we may perhaps assume that 950 people 
each year, with some sort of training, find 
themselves ready to take library positions, 
and of these the library schools have only 
prepared 250. To this 950 should be added 
the large number who enter library work 
through the gateway of practical experi- 
ence. I am making no account of those 
summer schools which take only persons 
already having library positions and whose 
aim is to prepare librarians to do better 
work. 

The library school, then, is only a part 
of the library training resources of the 
country and its future can be considered 
only when we consider what is likely to 
be the effect upon it of the development of 
these other forms of preparation for li- 
brary work. 

The training courses or apprentice 
courses are of comparatively recent growth 
and still rapidly developing. They are of 
all kinds and qualities; some amount to 
little more than the giving of occasional 



lectures intended to help beginners on the 
library staff whose main knowledge of 
library work is acquired in daily work. 
At the other extreme are training classes 
headed by library school graduates and 
scarcely in quality and methods of work 
to be distinguished from library schools. 
The distinction between a training class 
and a library school was sufficiently em- 
phasized at the meeting of this section 
last year at Asbury Park and I do not 
here need to go into it. Assuming that 
there is a difference, it seems to me clear 
that a part of the training classes, as they 
are now headed, are almost certain to 
enlarge their work until they become reg- 
ular library schools. The St. Louis train- 
ing class has during the past year decided 
to enlarge its scope and become a regular 
library school. The training class of the 
Los Angeles Public Library already has its 
application for admission before the Asso- 
ciation of American Library Schools. Mr. 
Henry of the University of Washington is 
doing work which seems to be headed in 
the same direction; and other examples of 
the same sort might be cited. 

In all this there is nothing but hopeful- 
ness for the library schools; the more 
schools the better. There is ample room 
for them all and an increasing demand 
for the very best product they can turn 
out. Others of these training classes, how- 
ever, will not attempt so ambitious a pro- 
gram, and as these learn to differentiate 
themselves from library schools, in my 
opinion, their methods will undergo some 
modifications. They will confine them- 
selves to methods used in their particular 
library and to this, I hope, will add a con- 
siderable degree of cultural instruction, 
helping to make their people better librar- 
ians by giving them an Insight into and a 
love for the books themselves. Others of 
these schools when located where they can 
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do so, I hope to see make themselves 
preparatory schools for the library schools, 
giving to their pupils not only practical 
library experience and a love of and insight 
into books, but instruction in history, liter- 
ature, current events and general informa- 
tion, which will prepare their pupils for 
the very severe examinations on these sub- 
jects offered by the library schools. 

The teacher-librarian courses in the nor- 
mal schools when fully developed will prob- 
ably prove to be competitors of the library 
schools, not only for school positions but 
also for the positions in the smallest li- 
braries whose salaries are so small as to 
make it difficult for them to obtain library 
school graduates. 

I look for much more development in the 
future in the way of competition from 
schools of business. Already the necessi- 
ties of business are causing the establish- 
ment of schools of filing and the introduc- 
tion of courses in indexing, filing, and ele- 
mentary library methods in some of the 
larger schools of business. This movement 
seems to be likely to develop still more 
until for business positions, and possibly 
for small library positions, the library 
school finds it has therein a very formi- 
dable competitor. 

The summer schools, so far as they do 
not limit themselves to people already in 
library work, seem to me to be likely more 
and more to develop along business lines, 
partly because this is the whole tendency 
in summer school work and partly because 
such opportunities offer more remunera- 
tive employment. 

Summing up, then, the library school in 
the future is likely to find that it has as 
competitors for the filling of business posi- 
tions, the business college and the summer 
school; for the filling of school positions 
and positions in the smaller libraries, the 
teacher-librarian courses and the summer 
schools; while for subordinate positions in 
the larger library systems of the country, 
it will have as competitors the business 
college, the teacher-librarian courses, the 
summer schools, and the training classes. 
Certain positions evidently will still be 



filled by the product of the library schools, 
namely, all college and university library 
positions, provided the schools adapt their 
curriculum to meet the needs of these 
libraries; and provided further, that such 
positions are adequately salaried; all posi- 
tions connected with the cataloging and the 
examination of rare books; provided, again, 
that the schools give instruction which 
equips their students for these positions; 
all the larger administrative positions in 
the large city libraries and the headships 
of small city libraries, provided again the 
schools give sufficient emphasis to the 
larger problems of administration; all spe- 
cial library positions in the various types 
of special libraries, provided again the 
schools equip themselves to prepare people 
for such work. 

The first suggestion I have to make is 
that this increasing competition among 
sources of training does not call for a les- 
sening, but rather for a raising of the stand- 
ards of admission in library schools. The 
competition, it will be noticed, is almost 
exclusively competition for the lesser 
positions. There is at present no real 
competition from any quarter for the 
higher positions. Nay, one can go further 
and say that there is at present entirely 
inadequate preparation in most library 
schools for the filling of the higher posi- 
tions. The library schools are still trying to 
turn out catalogers, classifiers, delivery 
desk assistants, librarians of small li- 
braries and other persons for the lesser 
positions in library service, and for the 
present, at least until the growth of com- 
petition makes it necessary for them to 
vary their methods, they must still con- 
tinue to do this. They are faced, there- 
fore, with the difficult problem of adding 
new subjects to their curriculum while 
still trying to furnish assistants of all 
ranks to the library profession. This situ- 
ation now creates, and probably will create 
for some time, a very perplexing problem 
for the library school. Admitting, as these 
schools must do, so long as they meet this 
demand for people to fill the lesser posi- 
tions, people who have had only high school 
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education and, in some cases, no library 
experience, It is necessary for the schools 
to give much time to the fundamental and 
elementary parts of library work. In such 
a situation it is necessarily impossible 
within the compass of a single year to 
adequately touch the larger administrative 
problems, the larger problems of cataloging 
and classification, the larger problems of 
the exact bibliographical treatment of rare 
books or to give anything more than a 
mere smattering of the history of printing. 
The way out of this situation is, to my 
mind, to be found first of all in the raising 
of the standard of admission through the 
requirement of at least one year's previous 
experience in an approved library. Such a 
requirement, while barring out or possibly 
delaying for a year the admission of some 
students, will make it possible to speed up 
the work during the year of library school 
training by devoting much less time to 
those parts of the work in which the stu- 
dents will have had previous experience. 
It will, perhaps, have an even greater ef- 
fect in speeding up the work for the stu- 
dents because they will have acquired a 
familiarity with library phraseology and 
so will understand more quickly what is 
expected. This greater rapidity of work 
will enable the schools to diminish mate- 
rially the portion of the first year which 
now goes into instruction about funda- 
mental but very elementary library meth- 
ods. This reduction of time will give op- 
portunity, therefore, for a proportionate 
increase of emphasis upon the higher sides 
of library service. In large public libraries 
having library schools such a requirement 
would quite likely work out so that the 
student upon graduation from high school 
would enter the apprentice class of the 
library, and after taking its course with 
the attendant experience and serving for 
a year in one of the subordinate positions 
of the library, would then pass on to the 
library school. In this development, the 
apprentice class would doubtless be better 
organized than at present and it is not 
impossible that more of the elementary and 



technical part of library economy could be 
transferred to it. In any case, however, 
previous experience is bound to greatly 
unify the classes by giving them a common 
acquaintance with library methods and in- 
evitably better results will be obtained. 

What other advances in the standard of 
admission shall be made — whether, for ex- 
ample, graduation from college shall be a 
requirement — cannot now be conjectured, 
because such must largely depend upon the 
upward movement of salaries. Obviously, 
if a girl graduates from a library school 
and is asked to begin at $40 or $50 per 
month, college graduation cannot be ex- 
pected as a preliminary for library school 
study. My own hope is that with the 
growth of the apprentice classes and as a 
result of previous library experience the 
graduates of one year library schools can 
receive more instruction fitting them for 
the higher positions, such as first assistant, 
branch librarian, department head, division 
chief, etc. When this day comes college 
graduation will be a perfectly reasonable 
thing to expect. 

With previous experience required, with 
the elementary work of the first year 
diminished, with instruction upon more 
advanced subjects emphasized and with 
the cultural element both in the apprentice 
class and in the library school enlarged, 
those schools which offer a second year of 
instruction, I believe, will find that this 
second year may be pretty definitely a year 
of specialized work, rather than of general 
training. Nearly all our schools are either 
located in large cities or are connected with 
large universities. A second year, there- 
fore, of highly specialized work seems quite 
feasible for most of them. When the time 
comes, I hope that the year will prove to 
be a full year's work, not a year combined 
with full or part time practice. The year 
should require the entire time of the stu- 
dent and the practice should be in a library 
like that for which the student is prepar- 
ing, and there should be some course bear- 
ing on the subject matter which the stu- 
dent will handle, taken in a school of the 
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type which the student is preparing to 
serve. 

Time does not permit me to anticipate 
the future further. Let me briefly sum up 
what I have thus far said. The library 
school in the immediate future is likely to 
unify its classes through the requirement 
of previous library experience. Upon the 
basis of this previous experience the ele- 
mentary instruction may be abridged, the 
cultural and the higher extended. Ulti- 
mately this process may force much of the 
elementary instruction into the apprentice 
class, leaving a hasty resume 1 of the sub- 
ject from the comparative point of view 
for the first year of library school work, 
with an intensified program for the re- 
mainder of the year, dealing more exten- 
sively with the cultural side of library 
wor> and with the higher forms of library 
service. Following such a first year as 
this, there may evolve a highly specialized 
second year, preparing for specific types of 
positions, technical, scientific, economic, 



bibliographic, professional, in which the in- 
struction is divided between the library 
school and a school fitting for work in the 
field in which the student is to work. Ulti- 
mately, as salaries advance, a college edu- 
cation may well become a preliminary 
requisite. 

In some such way as that, I imagine, 
will be evolved the library school of the 
future; a school which will build upon the 
apprentice classes, but which will seek to 
prepare its students for the higher posi- 
tions of library service. It will constantly 
keep in mind as its ideal product a man 
or woman who shall be not only a master 
in the technique of the profusion, but also 
thoroughly in love with literature and in 
touch with its modern movements and one 
who, if preparing for a special type of li- 
brary work, shall have been trained not 
only in the technique of that work, but be 
thoroughly grounded in the fundamental 
principles of the subject matter with which 
he will work. 



THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN LIBRARY SCHOOLS 
By Phineas L. Windsor, Librarian, University of Illinois 



A conference of library school faculties 
was held in Chicago, January 5, 1911, at 
the time of the other mid-winter library 
meetings. Sixteen representatives from 
nine schools were present, and the meet- 
ing was entirely unofficial and informal. 
A list of topics for discussion had been 
sent out with the call for the meeting and 
in general these topics were of a sort not 
likely to find a place in the programs of the 
Professional Training Section. The dis- 
cussions were felt to be so profitable that 
a similar meeting was arranged for the fol- 
lowing winter in Chicago. The meeting 
was not open to other than faculty mem- 
bers, and no account or abstract of the dis- 
cussions was published. 

The second meeting, January 3, 1912, 



was attended by twenty-seven people from 
twelve schools; the third meeting by 
twenty persons from seven schools, and 
the attendance has not since those years 
varied much from these figures. 

At the fifth meeting, held January, 1915, 
it was voted to organize the Association 
of American Library Schools, with a presi- 
dent chosen for one year and a secretary 
for three years, those officers and the re- 
tiring president to form an executive com- 
mittee. A formal constitution and by- 
laws were presented at a meeting of the 
Association held in Albany, June 29-30, 
1915, and approved. 

There have been held the five annual 
meetings of the informal round table of 
library school faculties, and three meet- 



